LOVERS   OF  NATURE.

circle high in air, and momentarily uttering its loud
sharp call. The size, the shape, the manner, and the
voice of the bird were all strange. In a moment I
knew it to be an English skylark, apparently adrift
and undecided which way to go. Finally it seemed
to make up its mind, and then bore away to the
north. My ear had been true to its charge.

The man who told me that some of our birds took
an earth bath, and some of them a water bath, and
a few of them took both, had looked closer into this
matter than I had. The sparrows usually earth their
plumage, but the English sparrow does both. The
farm boy who told a naturalist a piece of news about
the turtles, namely, that the reason why we never
see any small turtles about the fields is because
for two or three years the young turtles bury them-
selves in the ground and keep quite hidden from
sight, had used his eyes to some purpose. This was
a real observation.

Just as a skilled physician, in diagnosing a case,
picks out the significant symptoms and separates
them from the rest, so the real observer, with eye
and ear, seizes what is novel and characteristic in the
scenes about him. His attention goes through the
play at the surface and reaches the rarer incidents
beneath or beyond.

Richard Jefferies was not strictly an observer; he
was a living and sympathetic spectator of the na-
ture about him, a poet, if you please, but he tells
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